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1965  was  Prudential's  finest  year. 

We  continued  to  meet  successfully  the  challenges  of  today's  highly 

competitive  insurance  and  investment  markets. 

For  the  tenth  year  in  a  row.  Prudential  sold  a  greater  volume  of  life  insurance  than 
any  other  company  in  the  business.  Our  sales  of  new  life  insurance  in  1 965  amounted 
to  $13.1  billion,  including  our  $1.6  billion  share  of  the  new  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  Plan.  This  was  our  best  sales  year,  even  without  the  $1.6  billion.  At  the  end  of 
1965,  our  total  life  insurance  in  force  amounted  to  $113.1  billion. 

Accomplishments  were  not  confined  to  sales.  A  new  high  of  $2.2  billion  was  paid 
out  during  the  year  to  policyowners  and  beneficiaries.  Company  assets,  the  funds  held 
to  assure  that  Prudential  will  meet  its  obligations,  exceeded  $22.3  billion  at  year  end. 

The  effective  investment  of  these  assets  plays  an  important  part  in  our  success,  too. 
It  is  a  significant  factor  in  determining  our  ability  to  provide  insurance  at  a  low  net  cost. 
During  1965,  Prudential  made  long-term  investments  of  almost  $10  million  each  working 
day  for  a  total  of  $2.26  billion.  These  new  investments  were  made  at  an  average  rate 
of  5.44%  after  expenses  but  before  federal  income  taxes.  The  rate  earned  on  our  entire 
investment  portfolio  was  4.86%,  one  of  the  highest  for  a  major  insurance  company. 

Even  as  we  review  the  results  of  Prudential's  best  year,  we  are  preparing  for  the 
years  ahead.  Our  decentralization  program  has  been  carried  a  giant  step  forward  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Eastern  Home  Office  in  Newark,  N.  J.  Now  our  policyowners, 
their  beneficiaries,  and  the  public  in  general,  in  every  state  and  province  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  can  be  served  by  a  Prudential  regional  home  office. 

At  the  same  time,  a  separate  Corporate  Home  Office  was  organized  to  establish 
over-all  company  policy,  provide  company-wide  guidance  and  coordination, 
and  plan  for  future  growth. 

Through  individual  effort,  Prudential  people  continued  their  own  preparation  for 
meeting  future  challenges.  More  than  10,000  were  enrolled  during  the  year  in  various 
courses  related  to  career  advancement. 

We  are  proud  of  our  56,000  Prudential  people,  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
achievements  of  our  best  year.  We  know  that  their  dedication,  energy,  and  skill  will 
provide  the  vitality  and  creativity  needed  for  Prudential  to  continue  as  a  leader  in 
service  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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"It's  been  a  year  of  real  progress  and  high  accomplishment,"  said  President  Beal. 

In  overall  results,  1965  has  been  our  greatest  year— 

a  turning  point  in  the  company's  history.  Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  .  .  . 

the  year's  events  In  photos 

COHO  IS  BORN—/\  company  must  change  just  as  people  must  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  fast-moving,  complex  world.  With  this  in  mind. 
on  April  13.  President  Beal  announced  top-management's  decision  to  revise  the  company's  organizational  structure.  First,  an  entirely 
separate  Corporate  Home  Office  (COHO)  would  be  established,  which  could  concentrate  on  staff  responsibilities-overall  planning, 
policymaking,  coordination,  evaluation,  and  control.  This  decision  resulted  directly  from  recommendations  made  in  the  massive  report 
submitted  by  a  four-man  Special  Committee  on  Home  Office  Organization.  Here.  SCHOO  members  are  pictured  in  the  Board  of  Directors' 
Room,  grouped  behind  their  five  volumes  of  recommendations  that  were  based  on  1 8  months  of  study  and  interviews  with  hundreds  of 
Prudential  people  throughout  the  continent.  Left  to  right:  Vice  President  Alan  Thaler.  Senior  Vice  Presidents  Frederick  Rathgeber  and 
Francis  Quillan,  and  committee  head.  Executive  Vice  President  Donald  MacNaughton.  continued 
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EHO  ESTABLISHED— A  major  step  in  company 
reorganization  was  the  creation  of  an  Eastern 
Home  Office,  responsible  for  what  had  been  the 
Home  Office  task  of  servicing  the  mid-Atlantic 
area:  metropolitan  New  York,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Delaware.  Based  in  Newark,  EHO  is  the 
eighth  regional  home  office  set  up  since  1948, 
when  Prudential's  decentralization  program  was 
first  established  to  provide  faster  and  better 
service  that  could  be  geared  to  the  needs  of 
specific  areas.  Charles  B.  Laing  (right),  Senior 
Vice  President,  former  head  of  WHO,  was 
chosen  to  lead  EHO,  with  its  more  than  $33  billion 
of   insurance    in   force   and    15,000   employees. 


G.  I.  INSURANCE— On  October  11,  Prudential  was  named  the  administering 
company  for  a  new  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  program  which  provides 
2,800,000  Armed  Forces  personnel  on  active  duty  with  $10,000  of  insurance. 
The  company  carries  5.77%  or  $1 .6  billion  of  the  total  $28  billion  in  force  in  the 
largest  group  life  case  in  the  insurance  industry's  history.  As  administrator,  it  is 
responsible  for  handling  claims  and  for  liaison  with  other  participating  companies. 


90th  ANNIVERSARY—  Prudentialites  celebrated  in  many  ways 
the  company's  fourscore  and  tenth  year  since  its  founding  in  1 875. 
Every  employee  received  a  set  of  six  12-ounce  water  glasses, 
decorated  in  black  and  gold,  as  a  souvenir.  "It's  Always  Now,"  a 
feature  movie  about  Prudential,  was  filmed  and  shown  to  em- 
ployees throughout  the  continent  in  1  965.  Here,  CHO  employees 
view  the  film  during  their  regional  15th  Anniversary  celebration. 


UNITED  FUND  —  Prudential  group  giving  campaigns 
set  a  new  record  in  1  965  with  a  total  company  pledge  of 
$555,870.  One  of  the  more  novel  efforts  was  NEHO's 
closed-circuit  TV  campaign,  which  stimulated  an  over- 
the-quota  response.  Employees  appeared  in  one  half- 
hour  show,  three  "remotes,"  and  two  dozen  60-90 
second  commercials  filmed  on  videotape.  These  were 
viewed  via  40  TV  monitors  located  throughout  NEHO's 
portion  of  Prudential  Tower.  (Below)  Employees  get 
into   position   to   shoot  a   delivery   room   sequence. 
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NEW  HIGH— Mortgage  loans  and  real 
estate  investments  by  Prudential— the 
world's  largest  private  lender  in  farm 
and  urban  financing— reached  a  record 
high  of  $10  billion  in  1965.  Some 
500,000  American  and  Canadian  fam- 
ilies today  finance  ownership  of  their 
homes  through  Prudential  loans;  an 
additional  45,000  persons  are  financing 
farm  and  ranch  properties.  One  of 
the  year's  single  largest  mortgage  loans 
($21 ,500,000)  was  disbursed  in  Decem- 
ber on  the  36-story  Brunswick  Building 
(above)  recently  built  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  Chicago's  busy  Loop  area.    7 


DISTRICTAGENCIESNA  TIONAL  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE 
—With  "Challenge  to  Greatness"  as  its  theme,  the  sixth— 
and  largest— conference  was  held  at  Denver's  Hilton  Hotel 
(left).  July  11-14.  About  730  field  delegates  attended, 
including  more  than  150  agents  who  each  had  production 
credits  in  excess  of  $1  million.  Although  these  agents  rank 
with  the  industry's  top  producers,  they  took  advantage  of  the 
educational  opportunities  provided  by  insurance  workshops. 
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IBM  360—  In  the  constant  effort  for  speedier, 
more  efficient  data  processing.  Prudential  began 
installation  of  IBM  360  computers,  which  will 
replace  existing  1401  equipment  over  the  next 
five  years.  The  new  model  is  compatible  with  the 
1401  in  that  material  programmed  for  the  1401 
can  be  run  on  the  360— but  at  nearly  twice  the 
speed.  NCHO  was  among  the  first  RHO's  to 
install  one  of  the  25  computers  ordered.  (Above) 
Gerald  (Buck)  Avery  at  NCHO  checks  out  the 
8    360's  capacity  of  1,100  printed  lines  a  minute. 


PRESIDENTS  CLUB  CONFERENCE-The 
Ordinary  Agencies  business  conference.  April 
5-8.  drew  delegates  from  39  states  to  the 
Diplomat  Hotel  in  Hollywood  Beach,  Florida. 
Invitations  went  to  427  members,  the  largest 
number  since  1 957,  almost  double  the  number 
at  the  1961  conference.  Three  days  of  meet- 
ings and  sales  seminars  were  attended  by  this 
sales  elite.  On  hand  were  more  than  50  Pru- 
dential Million  Dollar  Round  Table  members— 
an  increase  of  25%  over  1  964.  (Above)  The 
first   MDRT   Breakfast  in    Prudential   history. 


NEHO  OPENING— Boston's  $1  50  million  Prudential  Center, 
largest  unified  civic  and  business  development  in  the  world, 
was  dedicated  on  April  18-20.  Over  75,000  people  visited 
the  huge  31 -acre  complex  during  NEHO's  three  event- 
filled  dedication  days.  A  highpoint  was  the  nationally 
televised  "Prudential  World  Forum,"  which  featured  the 
late  Adlai  Stevenson,  then  U.  S.  ambassador  to  the  U.  N., 
and    Sir   Anthony    Eden,   former    British    prime    minister. 


NEW  RETIREMENT  PLAN— During  ses- 
sions held  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
each  employee  learned  about  the  newly 
available  variable  annuity  option  which 
he  could  elect  under  his  pension  plan. 
The  amount  of  an  employee's  retirement 
income  under  this  option  varies  from 
month  to  month  to  reflect  investment 
results  of  a  portfolio  of  common  stocks. 
This  may  help  protect  retirees  against  the 
effects  of  rising  living  costs.  (Below) 
Sandra  Sweet,  Houston  Mortgage  Loan 
Office,  SWHO,  silently  ponders  the  choice 
she  must  indicate  on   her  option   card. 
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Petite,  young  Prudential  girls,  who  would  give  any  campus  beauty  a  run  for 
her  money,  are  giving  up  hours  of  doing  the  "Watusi"  to  find  out  "what  is  it" 
that  makes  the  insurance  business  tick.  Fathers  with  kids  struggling  to  master 
the  new  math  are  amazing  the  small  fry  by  settling  down  and  doing  homework 
of  their  own. 

For  thousands  of  Prudential  people  intent  on  making  a  better  mark  in  the 
insurance  world— school's  not  out.  Whether  taking  job-related  courses  at 
work,  studying  at  home  or  as  evening  students  in  colleges  and  universities, 
they're  investing  valuable  hours  in  learning  in  order  to  reap  career  dividends 
during  the  years  to  come. 

Education  is  "in".  .  .  in  fashion,  in  tune  with  our  space-age  times,  and  in  the 
minds  of  those  in  the  mood  for  greater  things. 

It's  in  the  "mind"  of  Prudential,  too.  Besides  encouraging  participation  in 
Chartered  Life  Underwriter  (CLU),  Life  Underwriter  Training  Council  (LUTC), 
Life  Office  Management  Association  (LOMA),  and  other  insurance  courses, 
Prudential  maintains  an  extensive  training  program  of  its  own. 

Diverse  courses  exist  for  agents,  office  and  field  personnel,  and  various  levels 
of  management.  All  enjoy  healthy  attendance. 

Most  home  offices  regularly  offer  such  courses  as  effective  speaking,  super- 
visory principles,  effective  writing,  and  telephone  techniques.  One,  interestingly 
enough,  is  called  "Love  Letters."  The  "loves"  in  this  case  are  our  policyholders 
and  the  "letters"  are  communications  to  them. 

Prudential's  interest  in  education  also  extends  to  employees'  children.  Last 
year,  19  sons  and  daughters  qualified  for  the  second  annual  Prudential- 
sponsored  Merit  Scholarships. 

Obviously,  Prudential  and  Pru  people  believe  what  they  preach :  the  future 
10   belongs  to  those  who  prepare  for  it.  continued 
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<2>    INDEPENDENT  GRADUA TE  STUD Y 
—  Studying  while  eating  is  not  the 
best  way  to  enjoy  dinner  with  your 
wife.  But  NEHO  Methods  Examiner 
Mike  Swartz  and  his  Mrs.  are  typical 
of  numerous  young  Prudential  families 
making  sacrifices  to  prepare  for  better 
things.  Mike  is  enrolled  in  a  graduate 
evening  program,  studying 
managerial  accounting,  at  Babson 
Institute  in  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


(j      CLU—  Doing  homework  together  could  become  a  habit  for  Special  Agent  Bob  McKoon 
and  his  18-year-old  daughter,  Gerry.  A  member  of  the  Macon,  Ga.,  Agency  (Columbus 
Detached),  Bob  is  taking  the  fifth  and  final  part  of  the  Chartered  Life  Underwriter  course. 
(This  is  a  college  level  program  leading  to  the  professional  designation  of  Chartered  Life 
Underwriter.)  Gerry,  one  of  19  Prudential  Merit  Scholarship  award  winners  last  year,  now 
attends  freshman  classes  at  Emory  University,  Atlanta.  When  asked  to  supply  information 
for  this  picture.  Bob  demonstrated  what  education  means  to  him :  "Father  and  daughter 
team  up  to  stay  capable."  He  feels  CLU  study  helps  "dig  out  facts  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
competition."  Last  year,  Pru  again  led  the  industry  in  CLU  activity  with  1,150  persons 
passing  one  or  more  parts.  There  are  now  947  CLUs  in  the  company. 


<3      LUTC-Agents  Fred  Mills  {left) 
and  Joe  Wally,  comparing  study 
notes  in  the  Kansas  City  North 
District  office,  are  among  some 
1,640  Prudential  people  who 
passed  Part  I  of  the  Life 
Underwriter  Training  Council 
course  last  year.  Aimed  at  the  field 
man,  this  course  contains 
hard-hitting  assignments  in  selling 
that  he  tries  out  on  the  job. 
During  1965,  Prudential  took  first 
place  in  the  industry  in  LUTC 
completers,  with  1,142  Life  Course 
graduates  (making  8,987  graduates 
to  date)  and  806  Health  Course 
graduates  (4,606  in  all). 


<Z>  LOMA— Conducted  by  the  Life  Office  Management  Association,  this  after-hours  class 
and  home-study  program  covering  the  basics  of  life  insurance  is  designed  to  help  both 
home  office  and  field  clerical  employees  better  understand  the  "why"  behind  their  jobs. 
Here,  from  Pru's  Billings,  Montana,  Agency,  Senior  Clerks  Carol  Fake  and  Carol 
Mocabee  check  each  other's  homework  with  the  help  of  Assistant  Office  Supervisor 
Glen  Einfeldt.  The  two  Carols  are  studying  Course  I,  part  two ;  Glen  has  completed 
all  of  Course  I.  Company-wide,  1 ,31  9  LOMA  exams  were  passed  last  year  and  1  6 
LOMA  Fellowships  were  awarded. 
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<^>   PRUDENTIAL  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM-Most  people  visit 
the  Jersey  shore  for  sand,  surf,  and  other  natural  beauties.  Each 
year,  a  determined  group  of  Prudential  people  (250  last  year) 
spend  two  weeks  by  the  ocean's  edge  for  another  reason- 
to  learn  how  to  do  their  jobs  better.  Assistant  managers  from 
around  the  continent  take  part  in  the  intensive,  14-day, 
company-sponsored  course  that  is  held  five  times  annually  at 
Beacon  Manor  Motel  in  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.  Through  classroom 
work,  discussion  groups,  workshops,  and  evening  study 
assignments,  student-participants  develop  a  better  understanding 
12    of  the  challenges  and  responsibilities  that  face  modern  management. 


EXECUTIVE  MANAGEMENT  77M//V//VG— "Prudential's  future 
depends  on  the  caliber,  training  capacity,  and  performance  of 
its  management,"  wrote  President  Beal  last  year.  "More  than 
ever,  in  this  age  of  technology  and  competition,  superior 
management  is  a  prime  requisite  for  leadership."  Behind 
Prudential's  continuous  leadership  lies  a  continuing  emphasis 
on  education.  Sponsored  by  the  company,  over  50  members 
of  Pru  management  at  executive  general  manager  level  or 
higher  have  attended  various  six-to-nine-week  senior 
executive  seminars  which  are  offered  by  the  graduate  schools 
of  business  at  such  outstanding  universities  as  Carnegie  Tech., 
Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Northwestern.  Here,  Arden  House 
on  the  Harriman  Campus  of  Columbia  University. 


INDEPENDENT  COLLEGE  WORK- 
Senior  Clerk  Sharon  Seelbinder,  of 
Prudential's  Outer  Drive  East  District, 
Detroit,  attends  evening  classes  at 
Macomb  County  Community  College 
in  Warren,  Michigan.  Like  hundreds 
of  other  Prudentialites,  Sharon  finds 
that  furthering  her  general  education 
after  work  hours  is  "stimulating  and 
challenging.    She's  following  a 
liberal  arts  program  at  Macomb  and, 
upon  completion  of  the  college's 
two-year  program,  plans  to  continue 
study  at  Wayne  State  University. 
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0      SPECIALIZED  H.O.  COURSES-Eacb 
year,  specialized  training  courses- 
covering  everything  from  telephone 
techniques  to  basic  insurance  principles, 
from  secretarial  practices  to  effective 
speaking— are  held  for  home  office 
personnel  throughout  the  country. 
Prudentialites  learn  (via  an  hour  or  so 
per  week  in  the  classroom)  even  while 
they  work  and  earn.  Here,  Lou  Welcker 
in  Chicago  conducts  a  supervisory 
training  class  for  MAHO  staffers. 


()     ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT  PROG RAM -Within 
the  framework  of  today's  technological  explosion, 
management's  role  continues  to  change  and 
develop.  Consequently,  managers  themselves  can 
become  outdated  or  obsolete  if  not  on  the  alert. 
With  this  in  mind,  since  1  958,  more  than  1 ,000 
Pru  people,  from  manager  through  general  manager 
level,  have  converged  on  Princeton  University 
in  N.  J.  to  sharpen  their  administrative  skills. 
What's  new  in  the  world  of  management  is 
discussed,  debated,  and  absorbed  during 
company-sponsored  three-week  sessions  (three 
sessions  each  year).  Manager-students,  who  come 
from  all  the  home  offices  and  the  field,  eat.  live,  and 
study  on  campus,  while  attending  lecture-workshops 
conducted  by  nationally  recognized  experts. 


()     ADVANCED  JOB  TRA/NING- 
President  Beal  has  said,  "We,  all  of  us, 
can  be  better  tomorrow  than  we  are 
today."  Around  the  continent,  in  the 
field  and  in  the  home  offices, 
experienced  Prudentialites  have  been 
proving  the  meaning  of  those  words 
by  taking  Prudential's  own  courses 
in  advanced  subjects  such  as  business 
and  estate  insurance,  electronic 
computer  systems,  programming 
languages,  and  actuarial  functions. 
Here,  at  the  Canadian  Head  Office  in 
Toronto,  several  staff  members  study 
the  latest  in  medical  underwriting. 


"I  know  from  personal  experience  what  it  means  to 
work  during  the  day  and  attend  classes  at  night. 
I  know  what  it  means  to  squeeze  reading  assignments 
into  all  of  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  a  crowded  week 
—  to  read  on  buses-at  lunch  time-at  recess  periods 
-late  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning.  I  know  what  it 
means  to  say  'no/  time  after  time,  to  party  invitations  - 
to  give  up  weekends -to  study  on  vacations -to  struggle 
to  stay  awake  in  the  classroom -to  wonder  whether  all 
of  this  is  worthwhile.  I  also  know  that  it  as  worthwhile." 

President  Orville  E.  Beal.  CLU 
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WHAT  GIVES  A  MAN-AN  INSURANCE  AGENT-THE  QUIET.  PERSONAL  COURAGE 
TO  CONTINUE  RINGING  DOORBELLS  AND  FACING  STRANGERS  DAY  AFTER  DAY? 
Fortune  magazine  has  called  this  crucial  part  of  his  job  "the  most  agonizing  person-to-person  sales  duel  on  the 
American  scene."  Bob  Beck,  former  special  agent  and  now  vice  president  in  the  Ordinary  Agencies  Department 
at  COHO,  put  it  another  way: 

"Remember  that  old  radio  joke  when  comedian  Al  Pierce,  playing  a  brush  salesman,  would  knock-knock-knock 
on  the  housewife's  door  and  then,  right  away,  say  'Ain't  nobody  ta  home  ...  I  hope,  a  hope,  a  hope.'  Well,  that's 
no  joke.  An  insurance  agent  can  reach  such  a  point  after  hearing  the  word  NO  time  after  time  —  in  all  sizes, 
shapes,  and  forms.  He  becomes  afraid." 

Fear  of  this  type  —  fear  of  failure,  of  rejection,  of  the  strange  and  unknown  —  is  faced  by  everybody  in  all 
walks  of  life.  But  the  successful  professional  agent  must  triumph  over  such  potential  fears  each  working  day  — 
sometimes  many  times  a  day.  What  is  the  secret  that  lets  him  stand  tall  and  sure  before  strangers? 

Edward  Van  Kley,  District  agent  in  Blue  Island,  Illinois,  is  highly  successful.  In  just  over  three  years  with 
Prudential,  he  has  sold  $3  million  of  insurance  —  all  well-placed  business  that  stays  on  the  books.  (His  lapse  rate 
is  a  low  l°/o.)  Behind  this  sales  record  stands  an  ability  to  convert  suspicious  prospects  into  not  just  clients  but 
staunch  personal  friends. 

Shortly  after  Ed  joined  Prudential,  he  visited  one  policyowner,  Joseph  Kuczek,  to  collect  a  small  premium. 
While  chatting  with  him,  Ed  suggested  that  Mr.  Kuczek  start  some  sort  of  insurance  program  for  his  16-year-old 
son.  An  appointment  was  set  up.  Then,  because  he  didn't  know  Ed  well,  Mr.  Kuczek  asked  his  brother  to  sit  in, 
too.  After  their  interview  was  over,  not  only  had  Agent  Van  Kley  written  a  $5,000  policy  on  the  boy's  life,  but 
the  uncle  —  who  hadn't  even  been  thinking  about  insurance  for  himself—  bought  a  $20,000  pre-paid  Retirement 
Annuity.  What's  more,  Ed's  presentation  was  so  effective  that  several  other  family  members  later  purchased 
policies;  Ed  wrote  another  $20,000  Retirement  Annuity  for  a  brother-in- 
law  and  also  a  sizeable  Income  Endowment  for  Mr.  Kuczek  himself. 

It's  been  said  that  style,  like  courage,  is  grace  under  pressure.  Ed's 
style  might  appear  to  belie  his  success.  Quiet,  gracious,  soft-spoken,  he  M  ^^ 

is  poles  apart  from  that  old-time  movie  cliche,  the  back-slapping  sales- 
man who  bulldozes  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune  with  a  razzle-dazzle 
line  of  patter.  No  matter  how  anxious  to  make  a  point  or  rush  off  for 
another  appointment,  Ed  never  interrupts.  His  entire  manner  emanates 
consideration,  warmth,  a  sense  of  calm  that  bespeaks  inner  strength 
and  competence.  continued 


Blue  Island.  III.,  where  33-year-old  Edward  Van  Kley  lives 

and  works,  is  a  fairly  prosperous  industrial  community.  Here.  Ed  absorbs 

a  question  asked  by  a  banker  group  client. 
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But  it  would  take  more  than  gentlemanly  conduct  to 
inspire  the  attitude  shared  by  numerous  residents  of  Blue 
Island:  that  Agent  Van  Kley  is  a  genuine  friend  and,  inci- 
dentally, their  able  insurance  advisor.  (Many  turn  to  him  for 
advice  on  personal  matters  —  frequently  on  matters  they 
won't  even  discuss  with  their  own  husbands,  wives,  parents, 
or  children.  For  example,  one  mother  asked  him  to  explain 
the  "facts  of  life"  to  a  growing  son.) 

Ed's  secret  of  success  is  perhaps  the  most  simple  and 
difficult  in  the  world.  He  has  learned  not  to  think  about  his 
own  needs  and  fears  —  not  about  the  impression  he  might  be 
making  or  about  what  he  should  say  next  —  but  about  the 
person  standing  before  him.  He  doesn't  just  listen  to  people, 
he  hears  them.  And  it  shows. 

As  one  man  explained,  "Ed's  the  kind  of  guy  who  can  talk 
to  anybody  on  his  own  level.  He  doesn't  talk  down  to  you 
or  play  up  to  you,  either  one,  no  matter  who  you  are."  Facing 
teamsters  or  teenagers,  bakers  or  business  tycoons,  Ed  con- 
centrates on  their  needs,  their  spoken  or  unspoken  anxieties, 
their  plans  and  ambitions.  As  he  himself  explains,  "Most 
people  are  primarily  interested  in  themselves.  It's  human 
nature.  True?  Well,  if  you  sit  around  and  talk  about  you  or 
what  you've  got  or  what  you  want,  most  people  aren't  going 
to  respond  very  much.  The  thing  you  have  to  do  to  'get 
through'  is  make  it  clear  that  you're  really  concerned  about 
them  and  interested  in  their  problems.  This  is  easy  to  do  — 
when  you  are  honestly  interested." 

Honestly  interested.  It  sounds  familiar.  Forget  self  .... 
think  of  others  ....  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Ed  had  to 
learn,  and  learn  well,  the  ancient  secret  of  "getting  through" 
on  his  first  job,  under  tough,  formidable  circumstances. 


After  serving  in  the  Korean  war,  he  returned  home  to 
enter  college.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  support  himself 
and  his  young  wife,  he  took  a  job  as  a  group  worker  at  a 
juvenile  detention  facility.  This  facility  for  teenage  boys 
was,  in  effect,  a  mid-way  point  between  the  police  station 
and  the  reformatory  or  foster  home.  Youthful  offenders 
would  stay  anywhere  from  one  week  to  six  months  while 
their  cases  were  being  disposed  of  in  juvenile  court. 

"They  were  maladjusted,  upset,  and  miserable  kids,"  Ed 
remembers.  "All  tried  to  look  hard  and  tough  on  the  outside, 
but  underneath,  you  found  out,  they  were  pretty  soft  and 
very  vulnerable.  Primarily  by  talking  (just  sitting  in  a  boy's 
cell  for  one  or  two  hours  a  day  or  however  long  it  took),  I 
had  to  try  to  reach  these  kids  on  an  individual  basis  —prove 
I  wasn't  intimidated  by  that  tough  exterior  and,  at  the  same 
time,  convince  them  I  really  was  a  friend  who  both  wanted 
to  help  and  could  help." 

His  next  job  with  an  investigation  agency  in  Los  Angeles 
meant  that  Ed  must  interview  top  executives  in  industry, 
law  and  medicine,  movie  stars,  migrant  fruit  pickers,  house- 
wives, merchants.  Again,  on  each  case,  he  had  to  win 
people's  confidence  under  challenging  circumstances.  Again, 
his  empathy  for  others,  his  belief  that  his  cause  was  "right," 
his  relaxed  and  gracious  style,  his  ability  to  listen  and  hear, 
brought  not  only  success  (Ed  finally  became  supervisor  of 
the  agency)  but  a  wealth  of  insight  into  human  behavior. 

"If  we  had  more  people  who  could  respond  to  somebody 
else's  needs,  we'd  have  fewer  human  problems.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  people  don't  respond." 

Prudential  Agent  Edward  Van  Kley  is  one  of  that  rare 
breed  —  a  man  who  responds. 


Editor's  note:  Since  this  article  was  written,  Edward  Van  Kley  has  been  promoted  to  staff  manager  at  the  Blue  Island  District. 
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With  banker  or  barber,  auto  salesman  or  hot  dog  vendor,  Ed  speaks  his  client's  language — listens  in  the 
same  way,  trying  to  determine  just  what  emotions  and  meanings  lie  behind  the  words. 


A  mother  of  ten  always  has  much  family  news  on  her  mind.  It's  easy  to  put  aside  your  own  feelings 
and  hear  the  other  person's  point  of  view,  Ed  believes,  IF  you  honestly  care  about  people. 


At  home  in  the  evening,  Ed,  David,  Marc,  and  Ruth  Van  Kley  laugh  over  a  playback  of  their  voices  on  a 

tape  recorder.  Ed's  early  work  with  juvenile  defendants  gave  him  insight  into  the  human  needs  of  children  as  well  as  adults. 
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EADLINES  AND  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS  TELL 
ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY  OF  1965.  FOR  PRUDENTIAL  FIELD  PEOPLE,  THAT  YEAR  WILL 
FOREVER  BE  SET  APART  IN  THEIR  LIVES,  AS  IS  EACH  YEAR,  BY  A  THOUSAND  MOMENTS - 
SOME  DELIGHTFUL,  SOME  SAD,  SOME  AMUSING,  SOME  EVEN  HARROWING -THAT  MAY  GAIN 
LITTLE  NOTICE  BY  HISTORIANS  BUT,  NEVERTHELESS,  COMPRISE  A  FASCINATING  BALANCE  SHEET 
OF  HUMAN  EVENTS.  HERE  IS  BUT  A  BRIEF,  ALL-TOO-INCOMPLETE  SAMPLING: 
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eviewing  Appraiser  Charles  (Chuck)  Stecher,  who  works  out  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
Mortgage  Loan  Office  in  Cincinnati,  is  gaining  a  reputation  as  a  man  of  adventure. 
His  favorite  on-the-job  recollections  now  include  "The  Case  of  the  Boiling  Pot." 
This  took  place  one  day  when  Chuck  went  to  inspect  a  home  on  which  he  had 
a  loan  application.  He  was  let  inside  by  a  particularly  busy  housewife  with 
several  small  children.  She  chatted  briefly  while  stirring  something 
delicious-smelling  that  was  simmering  on  the  stove.  Suddenly,  the  young 
mother's  baby  started  crying,  her  phone  began  ringing,  and  the  door  chimes 
joined  the  chorus.  Frantically,  she  pressed  Chuck  into  service.  He  was  all  alone 
in  the  kitchen,  bent  over  the  stove,  busily  stirring  away,  when— enter  husband. 
Chuck  recalls  that  this  gentleman  appeared  about  ten  feet  tall  at  the  time. 
Nevertheless,  Appraiser  Stecher  managed  to  successfully  "er"  and  "ah"  his  way 
through  an  explanation  until  the  wife  finally  appeared  and  said,  "Honey,  there's 
more  to  Prudential's  service  than  you'd  suppose." 

"The  Case  of  the  Wet  Basement"  involved  a  complaint  from  a  borrower  about  a 
mysterious  puddle  in  her  new  home.  Chuck  had  handled  the  mortgage  loan,  so 
he  went  to  investigate.  It  took  only  a  quick  inspection  tour  around  the  basement 
before  he  located  the  source  of  trouble:  a  litter  of  small  puppies  housed  very 
close  to  the  "leakage." 
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peaking  of  friends  in  need  .... 
this  story  began  in  October  1964  when  Max  Davison,  agent  with  the  Erie  West  District 
(Meadville,  Pa.,  Detached  office),  suffered  a  stroke  that  not  only  paralyzed  his  right 
side  but  left  him  unable  to  talk.  Meadville's  entire  office  staff  took  turns 
keeping  Max  showered  with  small  gifts,  cards,  phone  messages,  visits,  and  a 
"helping  hand"  around  the  house  (taking  down  storm  windows,  etc.)  during 
his  slow  convalescence.  Then,  one  bright  Saturday  morning  last  summer, 
Max  looked  out  to  see  seven  fellow  agents  descending  en  masse. 
They  had  donned  old  clothes,  gathered  up  brushes,  borrowed  ladders, 
and  were  about  to  apply  a  coat  of  paint  to  his  white  frame  house.  (After 
learning  what  they  planned,  a  paint  salesman  had  donated  seven  gallons. 
More  office  people  stopped  by  during  that  day  to  cheer  on  proceedings, 
Max  joined  them,  and  Mrs.  Davison  served  lunch  for  everybody,  workers 
and  hecklers  alike.  The  job  was  finished  before  nightfall.  "Max  couldn't 
say  thank  you,  but  we  knew  how  he  felt  from  the  feel  of  his  handshake." 
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gent  Rudy  Broger  of  the  Seaford,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  District 
thought  he  was  keeping  a  routine  appointment  when  he  entered  Mrs.  James 
Bell's  front  door  on  an  October  afternoon.  But  his  client  looked  worried  — 
very  worried.  Her  five-year-old  daughter,  Ann  Marie,  had  not  yet  come  home 
from  kindergarten.  Rudy  offered  to  drive  Mrs.  Bell  along  the  route  back  to  the 
school.  When  they  reached  the  school  building,  however,  it  was  only  to  find 
that  both  Ann  Marie  and  another  little  girl  had  apparently  vanished.  Rudy 
convinced  the  distraught  mother  that  she  should  be  home,  near  her  telephone;  then 
he  started  off.  As  Mrs.  Bell  later  wrote  to  Prudential,  "The  girls  were  lost  for  two  hours. 
In  that  time,  school  officials,  neighbors,  the  police,  and  my  insurance  man,  Rudy  Broger, 
looked  for  them.  Mr.  Broger  was  the  one  who  found  them,  about  a  mile  away  from 
home,  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  All  of  us  here  are  very  grateful  to  him." 
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is  big  KC  refueling  tanker, 
flying  out  of  a  Newfoundland  base,  had  been  grounded  by  bad 
weather  for  a  few  days  in  upstate  New  York,  so  Sgt.  C.  decided 
to  use  this  opportunity  to  buy  some  life  insurance.  Consequently, 
he  met  Jim  Whitcomb,  agent  with   Burlington,  Vt.,  District 
(Plattsburgh,  N.Y.,  Detached).  While  the  two  men  were 
chatting  about  their  families,  Sgt.  C.  mentioned  that  one 
thing  he  had  promised  to  bring  home  to  his  children  in 
Newfoundland,  if  he  ever  could,  was  a  watermelon.  "Let's 
find  one  now,"  Jim  decided.  But  none  of  the  stores  in 
Plattsburgh  had  any  on  hand.  Only  one  store  held  out  hope; 
a  vegetable  shipment  would  be  coming  in  later  in  the  day 
and  might  include  one  or  two  watermelons.  The  agent  and  the 
sergeant  parted,  but  by  four  o'clock  Jim  was  back  at  that  store, 
triumphantly  plunking  down  90£  for  a  nice,  large  watermelon. 
He  telephoned  the  Plattsburgh  base  control  tower,  learned  that 
Sgt.  C's  plane  had  already  started  warming  up  for  take-off,  explained 
briefly  about  his  own  personal  mission,  and  was  told  to  rush  right 
out.  When  Jim  reached  the  control  tower,  a  truck  was  there,  waiting 
to  dash  down  the  field.  Jim  watched  as  the  bomb  bay  opened 
and  hands  reached  down  to  gently  lift  the  "green  bomb" 
inside.  Says  Agent  Whitcomb,  "I've  never  had  so  much 
satisfaction  from  so  small  an  investment." 


It  was  a  cold,  icy  night  in  Pittsburgh.  Specia 
Agent  Cy  Seltman  of  the  Weintraub  Agency  had  tried  everything  — tears,  almost  — to 
motivate  his  prospect  to  buy.  No  sale.  Crushed,  Cy  inched  his  way  down  the 
slippery  path  leading  from  the  prospect's  house.  His  prospect  —  standing  in  the 
doorway  —  called  out:  "Be  careful  of  .  .  ."  With  that,  Cy's  feet  flew  into  the  air 
and  he  landed  smack  on  his  upended  dignity.  Undaunted  and  unhurt,  Cy  neatly 
turned  the  incident  into  a  last-ditch  sales  effort.  "It  wouldn't  make  any  difference 
if  I  were  hurt,"  he  called  back  as  he  brushed  himself  off.  "I've  got  the  kind  of 
insurance  you  should  have."  The  prospect  laughed  and  replied,  "You've  made 
your  point  — the  hard  way.  Come  on  back  in.  I'll  buy." 

continued 
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egend  has  it  that  all  insurance  agents  must 
be  prepared  to  develop  an  adroitness  in  dodging  unfriendly  dogs,  but  what 
about  grouchy  reptiles?  Agent  Tom  Watanabe  of  the  Bakersfield,  Calif., 
District  was  making  a  conservation  call  one  afternoon,  when  the  policyowner 
offered  to  bring  out  his  live  alligator.  This  toothy  pet,  cradled  in  the 
client's  arms,  appeared  quite  docile,  so  Tom  reached  out  just  to  see  if  it 
would  open  its  mouth.  It  did.  It  also  sank  its  teeth  in.  The  most  painful 
part,  however,  came  the  next  morning,  when  Agent  Watanabe  had  to 
try  to  explain  to  his  doctor  (administering  the  tetanus  shot),  his  manager 
(receiving  the  accident  report),  and  his  office  supervisor  (filing  the  accident 
insurance  claim  papers)  how  it  happened. 
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Furing  World  War  II,  Ken  Pierson,  now  of  the  Chicago  Group  Office  but  then  with 
the  U.S.  Army,  took  an  intensive  course  in  Japanese  language  and  customs  to  prepare  for 
military  intelligence  duty  in  the  Pacific  area.  Ken  never  did  reach  the  Japanese  mainland, 
but  he  apparently  never  forgot  his  lessons  either.  Last  year,  exactly  20  years  later,  he  was 
asked  to  assist  another  Prudential  man  in  presenting  a  group  insurance  proposal  to  a 
Japanese  import  firm  based  in  Chicago.  For  years,  this  organization  had  been  solicited  by 
various  insurance  companies,  but  no  one  ever  made  a  sale.  As  their  interview  began,  Ken  first 
astounded,  then  very  obviously  pleased  the  top-ranking  importer  by  discussing  Prudential's 
entire  proposal  in  Japanese.  Says  Regional  Croup  Manager  Bill  Gilroy,  Jr.,  "Result:  we  got 
the  case.  Moral:  remember  your  Army  training!" 
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ver  pick  up  a  hitch-hiker  in  mid-ocean?  Agents 
Fred  Ditzian  and  Phil  Biasetti,  of  the  Hollywood,  Florida,  District,  did 
exactly  that  while  out  with  their  wives  for  an  afternoon  of  fishing  near 
Key  Largo.  Barbie  was  her  name,  and  she  was  a  tired  and  hungry  and 
lost  little  sea  lion.  Explains  Fred,  "She  just  flipped  herself  right  up 
there  on  the  stern  gunwhale  of  Phil's  boat  — a  good  10-foot  jump 
—  went  'arrrgghh'  a  couple  of  times,  ate  two  of  my  fish,  and  then 
fell  sound  asleep."  That  was  when  Fred's  wife,  Carolyn,  still  rubbing 
her  eyes,  recognized  the  missing  television  star.  Barbie,  a  trained  and 
talented  performer  with  the  Miami  Seaquarium,  had  been  leased  to 
MGM  for  work  on  the  "Flipper"  television  movie  set  at  Maule  Lake. 
Somehow,  she  had  managed  to  slip  away,  down  the  intracoastal 
waterway,  out  into  open  water,  and  then  into  Card  Sound— a  total 
journey  of  some  120  miles  and  nine  days.  But  Barbie,  born  in 
captivity,  knew  little  if  anything  about  catching  her  own  food.  "We 
fed  her  all  the  bait  we  had  on  board,"  says  Phil,  "and  kept  her  on 
or  near  the  boat  until  we  could  hail  another  fisherman  and  ask  him 
to  call  the  Seaquarium.  When  the  handler  finally  arrived,  Barbie  was 
so  pleased  to  see  him  she  seemed  to  cry  for  joy.  As  for  that  $100 
reward  they  offered,  the  four  of  us  had  the  best  meal  money  could 
buy."  They  also  now  own  a  lifetime  pass  to  the  Seaquarium  where 
they  can  renew  old  oceanic  acquaintances  at  any  time. 


THE  MANY 


WIDOWED  MOTHER — Nothing  can  replace  her  husband,  who  was 
killed  in  an  accident,  but  Joan  Bendever  is  thankful  that  his  Pruden- 
tial insurance  enabled  her  to  buy  a  home  for  herself  and  two  sons, 
Richard  Jr.  and  John.  The  family  policy  which  covered  Mr.  Bendever's 
life  also  provided  Joan  with  enough  money  to  set  up  an  education 
fund  for  both  her  boys.  (Each  working  day  last  year,  Prudential  paid 
over  eight  million  dollars  to  living  policyowners  and  beneficiaries.) 


FLORIDA  FISHERMAN— Whether  dropping  a  baited  hook  into  the 
waters  near  Mullet  Key  or  making  camp  at  a  remote  Canadian  trailer 
park,  "taking  life  easy"  is  the  order  of  the  day  for  former  construction 
superintendent  James  F.  Kenny.  Jim  and  his  wife,  Phyllis,  live  in  a 
fishing  haven  on  Florida's  famed  Gulf  Coast.  Two  Prudential  policies, 
purchased  before  the  wane  of  the  Twenties,  have  helped  make  their 
days  in  the  Sixties  comfortable  and  relatively  free  from  financial  worry. 


FACES 


OF  PRUDENTIAL 


It's  a  few  minutes  before  9  :00  a.m.  in  Man- 
hattan. A  lanky  visitor  from  Saskatchewan 
shields  his  eyes  against  the  bright  sunlight  as 
he  peers  up  to  take  his  first  close  look  at  the 
Empire  State  Building. 

It's  nearly  8:00  a.m.  in  Omaha.  From  their 
kitchen  window,  a  slightly  tousled  housewife 
watches  her  youngest  son  racing  toward  the 
school  bus  stop,  sighs,  pours  herself  a  second 
cup  of  coffee,  and  then  double-checks  the 
$3.20  waiting  beside  the  toaster  for  her  district 
agent,  who  will  come  by  that  morning. 

It's  not  yet  6  :00  a.m.  in  San  Francisco.  High 
above  the  Bay,  a  gold-cuff-linked  manufac- 
turer eases  his  sports  car  through  the  narrow 
streets,  nearly  deserted  at  this  early  hour.  He 
grins  slightly,  thinking  of  his  plant's  new  addi- 
tion that  opens  today.  It  will  nearly  double  his 
production  facilities. 

These  are  just  three  of  the  many  ...  the  many 
people  who  will  be  affected  by  Prudential  on 
this  single  day.  Some,  such  as  the  Canadian 
tourist,  sight-seeing  at  Prudential's  Empire 
State  Building,  have  no  idea  that  they  are  being 
affected  by  a  part  of  the  company's  operations. 
Most,  like  the  housewife  and  manufacturer, 
know  well  how  Prudential  has  been  or  will  be 
helping  them. 

But,  whether  one  of  the  thousands  of  Pruden- 
tial policyowners  or  beneficiaries  who  received 
over  two  billion  dollars  last  year,  or  whether 
one  of  the  countless  people  who  will  be  affected 
by  Prudential  investments  (about  ten  million 
dollars  going  into  American  and  Canadian 
economies  each  working  day),  these  people 
will  be  changed.  For  some,  it  will  mean  a  new 
way  of  life.  For  nearly  all,  it  will  mean  some- 
thing a  little  better. 

continued 
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continued 


SEASONED  SALTS  AND  SUCH— "We  needed  more 
than  immediate  capital  when  we  went  to  Prudential 
back  in  1960."  recalls  Richard  N.  Frank,  president  of 
the  Los  Angeles-based  Lawry's  Foods.  Inc.  "We 
needed  a  long-range  financial  program  which  would 
help  us  realize  our  tremendous  growth  potential." 
Prudential's$1  million  loan  went  to  work  immediately. 
New — and  beautiful — facilities  were  added  to  Lawry's 
Foods  Center.  The  existing  plant  was  expanded.  New 
seasoning  and  packaged  food  products  were  devel- 
oped. New  marketing  techniques  were  devised.  The 
results  more  than  justify  Frank's — and  Prudential's — 
faith.  In  the  five  years  since  Pru  issued  the  loan, 
Lawry's  Foods  has  doubled  sales  while  earnings  and 
net  worth  have  increased  nearly  85  per  cent. 

B 

FAMILY  CIRCLE — With  soaring  medical  costs,  even 
a  little  operation  can  mean  a  big  bite  in  dad's  salary — 
especially  when  that  dad  is  the  father  of  five  children 
— unless  that  family  is  covered  by  health  insurance. 
William  F.  Hall,  his  wife,  and  five  children  were 
protected  by  a  Prudential  Employee  Security  Program 
plan  when  his  son  underwent  two  leg  operations 
and.  later,  when  Mrs.  Hall  entered  the  hospital  for 
major  surgery.  Pru's  payments  of  nearly  $1,500 
averted  serious  financial  difficulties  for  this  Canton, 
Ohio,  father.  (Prudential  offers  a  comprehensive 
portfolio  of  health  insurance  plans — for  individuals 
and  for  large  and  small  business  firms.  During  the  past 
year,  Pru  paid  over  $300  million  in  health  benefits 
under  these  various  plans.) 


MODERN  FARMER— No  horse-drawn  ploughs  for 
Illinois  farmer  Paul  Bergschneider.  This  space-age 
grain  and  livestock  grower  and  his  son,  Joseph,  use 
scientific  management  as  well  as  automatic  equip- 
ment in  working  1 ,392  acres  of  prime  Morgan  County 
farm  land.  Paul  began  operations  30  years  ago  with 


only  124  acres  that  his  dad  had  given  him.  A  lot  of 
hard  work,  a  little  luck,  and  seven  Prudential  mort- 
gage loans  later,  he's  realized  his  dream  of  having  a 
1.000-plus-acre  farm  for  his  family  before  he  retires. 
(Making  loans  to  farmers — and  Pru  makes  more  of 
them  than  any  other  private  lender — is  just  one  func- 
tion of  the  63  local  Prudential  mortgage  loan  offices 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.) 

D 

EDUCATION-MINDED  DAD— Few  men  dared  to 
dream  in  long-distant  terms  during  the  dark  days  of 
1933.  Morris  Ellman  was  one  who  did.  Today,  his 
three  sons  are  attending  college  thanks  to  Prudential 
endowments  that  Morris  began  purchasing  many 
years  ago.  Sheldon  is  a  senior,  majoring  in  account- 
ing, at  Milwaukee  Institute  of  Technology.  Barry — 
a  senior  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin — is  majoring 
in  history,  with  an  eye  on  a  career  in  teaching.  And 
Norman,  a  freshman  at  Dartmouth,  plans  to  major  in 
mathematics.  Mr.  Ellman's  Pru  endowments  are 
providing  each  boy  with  $1,000  each  college  year  plus 
another  $1,000  on  diploma  day. 


ARKANSAS  ADMINISTRATOR— Saturdays.  Lionel 
Skaggs  is  easy  to  locate.  He's  perched  high  in  a  foot- 
ball stadium,  cheering  the  championship  Razorbacks 
— the  pride  of  the  University  of  Arkansas — on  to 
another  victory.  Weekdays  you  won't  be  so  lucky. 
Then  he's  very  much  the  young  man  on  the  go — 
although  you  might  catch  him  seated  behind  his 
desk,  interviewing  a  job  applicant.  This  is  one  part  of 
Lionel's  many-faceted  job  as  head  of  Personnel 
Services  at  the  University  of  Arkansas.  Another  is 
administering  employee  benefits.  Lionel  feels  that  the 
University's  comprehensive  group  program  (Pruden- 
tial underwrites  a  large  portion  of  it)  is  a  major  asset 
in  hiring  and  holding  competent  staff  members. 
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The  Bendever's  new  home  is  only  a 
couple  of  blocks  from  grammar  school. 
Here,  Joan  puts  in  last-minute  tucks  be- 
fore her  boys  scurry  off  to  morning  classes. 


*'■ 
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A  WIDOWED  MOTHER — Like  most  Navy  couples.  Richard  and  Joan  Bendever  had  been  on  the  move  con- 
stantly and  had  never  known  a  permanent  home.  Together,  in  the  quiet  of  early  evenings  or  over  Sunday  morning 
coffee,  they  shared  a  favorite  dream — a  dream  house,  with  lots  of  space  and  sunshine,  that  they  could  call  "home." 
After  Richard  bought  a  lot  in  Florida,  this  dream  seemed  close  to  becoming  a  reality. 

But  it  was  never  to  be  for  him.  He  was  stationed  in  New  Orleans  when  hurricane  Besty  tore  through  the  city. 
During  the  days  that  followed,  he  used  all  his  free  time  to  help  various  citizens  rebuild.  One  Saturday,  while 
helping  restore  yet  another  flood-ravaged  house,  Richard  lost  his  life ;  fire  broke  out  and  he  was  trapped  inside. 

Young  Joan  Bendever  faced  many  decisions  after  that  fatal  day.  Not  only  did  she  have  her  life  to  reorganize, 
she  had  two  boys  to  think  about :  Richard  Jr.,  11,  and  John  Erl,  9.  She  had  never  made  the  decisions  before. 
Richard  took  care  of  everything.  But  he  also  kept  detailed  records  (including  his  Prudential  policies),  which 
proved  a  great  help  to  Joan.  One  of  her  first  decisions  was  to  go  ahead  with  that  "dream"  home.  She  left  New 
Orleans  and  headed  for  Florida. 

Joan's  new  home  could  easily  fulfill  the  dreams  of  most  people.  White  and  cool,  it  nestles  among  tall  clumps  of 
palmettos.  John  and  Richard  love  the  big  surrounding  yard.  But  Joan  especially  likes  their  huge  "Florida  Room," 
with  large  picture  windows  at  each  end. 

Part  of  the  money  from  Richard's  Pru  insurance  bought  this  home ;  part  was  put  away  for  the  boys'  college 
education.  Also,  Pru  Group  Creditors  Insurance  means  no  more  payments  on  the  new  station  wagon. 

Joan  Bendever  knows  that  she  can't  live  extravagantly.  She'll  have  to  watch  her  budget.  And  there'll  be  lonely, 
difficult  hours.  But  as  her  mother  said,  "I've  no  doubt  she  can  make  it  now."  continued 


(Top  left)  "It's  the  little  things.  That's 
why  a  mother's  place  is  at  home. 
Thankgoodness  I  don't  have  to  work. 
I'm  here  when  both  youngsters  leave 
and  when  they  get  back  and  have 
free  time  of  my  own  in  between." 

(Bottom left)  Unpacking  and  getting 
settled  is  a  slow  process,  but  Joan, 
Richard  Jr.,  and  John  already  love 
the  place  they  now  call  home.  "Hard 
to  beat  a  good  Florida  orange,"  says 
John  (left),  in  between  juicy  gulps. 

(Right)  Joan's  mother  lives  down 
the  street,  often  comes  by  to  visit  or 
give  a  helping  hand.  With  a  big  yard 
and  lots  of  "play  area"  indoors,  the 
boys  happily  keep  from  underfoot. 
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FLORIDA  FISHERMAN — One  of  Jim  and  Phyllis  Kenny's  biggest  problems  is  deciding  where  the  fish  are  run- 
ning best  on  a  given  day.  Owners  of  a  1 7-foot  outboard,  complete  with  35-horsepower  motor,  they  have  only  a 
short  drive  from  their  sprawling  home  to  the  boat  launch  area  on  the  Key. 

Lazy  days  spent  fishing  are  just  one  of  the  pleasures  the  Kennys  enjoy.  Another  is  traveling  ;  they  have  their  own 
housetrailer.  so  they  don't  have  to  worry  about  hotel  accommodations.  Summers,  which  can  get  pretty  warm 
along  Florida's  Gulf  Coast,  are  spent  touring  the  north-central  states  and  on  up  into  Canada. 

But  there  was  a  time  in  Jim's  life  when  the  living  wasn't  so  easy.  He  has  known  what  it  is  like  to  be  without. 
After  World  War  I.  Jim  could  find  only  day  jobs  in  the  construction  field.  "We  got  dispossessed  nearly  every 
month — even  though  our  monthly  rent  was  only  $17.00  in  those  days."  But  the  boom  of  the  Twenties  brought 
with  it  a  rash  of  new  jobs.  Jim  rose  through  the  ranks  and  became  known  as  one  of  the  best  construction  men  in 
the  business.  His  jobs  carried  him  over  many  parts  of  the  U.S.  It  was  during  a  trip  to  Florida  that  he  fell  in  love  with 
the  quiet,  relaxed  atmosphere  along  the  Gulf  Coast. 

Today,  he  and  Phyllis  are  able  to  live  comfortably.  A  big  part  of  their  income  is  provided  by  Prudential  policies 
that  Jim  started  buying  in  pre-Depression  days.  After  his  early  experience  in  the  construction  business,  he 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  his  family  would  never  again  suffer  the  embarrassment  of  being  without  a  home.  He 
planned  for  the  day  when  he  could  relax  and  enjoy  a  little  peace  on  a  palm-lined  street .  .  .  and  when  he'd  have 
the  time  for  a  little  fishing  on  the  side. 


(Left)  Making  breakfast  is  Jim's 
self-appointed  task.  He  likes  a  big 
one:  eggs,  bacon.  Florida  orange 
juice,  and  lots  of  hot.  home-brewed 
coffee.  "Gets  me  off  to  a  good  start." 

(Top  right)  A  drilled  well  under  the 
house  assures  Phyllis  fresh  flowers 
even  during  dry  months.  Jim  acted 
as  his  own  contractor  for  their  house, 
financed    by    a    Pru   endowment. 


(Bottom  right)    Jim   is    the  family 

"shopper".  Phyllis  markets  with  him 

\  (says  he  picks  up  little  extras  if 

I     she's  not  along),  but  Jim    usually 

IH     makes  the  final  choice  about  quality. 


Some  days,  Jim  likes  to  drive  down  to  the  Key  just 
to  be  near  the  water — to  watch  the  big  boats  come 
in.  Keeping  busy,  both  Kennys  agree,  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  a  successful  retirement.  Another,  of 
course,  is  having  enough  money  to  be  independent. 


In  1878,  two  stubborn  men,  Chiefs 
Little  Wolf  and  Dull  Knife,  met  by 
moonlight.  They  swore  they  would 
lead  their  half-starved  people,  the 
Northern  Cheyennes,  out  of  the  Okla- 
homa reservation  where  government 
agents  had  placed  them  and  return  to 
their  tribe's  Montana  homeland  some 
1.500  miles  away.  Silently,  like  smoke 
shadows,  278  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren slipped  past  soldier  sentries  to 
gather  behind  these  two  leaders. 

Thus  began  an  incredible  epic.  The 
determined  Cheyennes  started  out  with 
less  than  100  warriors,  few  guns,  little 
ammunition,  insufficient  horses.  Their 
route  lay  northward  across  the  Great 
Plains,  past  homesteads  and  towns, 
over  a  criss-cross  of  railroads,  through 
territory  netted  by  U.S.  Army  forts. 

Those  troops  first  sent  out  to  bring 
the  Indians  back  felt  confident  their 
assignment  would  involve  but  a  few 
days  and  some  brief  skirmishes.  They 
were  the  first  to  encounter  the 
Cheyennes'  extraordinary  courage  and 
shrewdness.  Before  long,  every  mili- 
tary post  on  the  Great  Plains  was 
alerted;  eventually,  more  than  10,000 
troops  were  called  out  to  join  the 
chase.  Exhausted,  hungry,  encumbered 
with  sick  and  dying,  still  the  Chey- 
ennes evaded  their  would-be  captors. 

Only  a  handful  reached  the  Yellow- 
stone River,  their  final  destination.  For 
the  others,  this  desperate  flight  ended 
in  massacre  and  tragedy.  Nevertheless, 
the  Northern  Cheyennes  were  home 
again.  Eventually,  they  won  the  right 
to  establish  their  own  reservation  in 
Southeastern  Montana. 

This  is  the  stranger-than-fiction  story 
detailed  by  Mari  Sandoz  in  her  book 
Cheyenne  Autumn;  this  is  the  tale  of 
fortitude  and  adventure  that  recently 
became  a  movie  by  the  same  title. 


In  1966,  two  stubborn  men,  working 
closely  together,  are  intent  on  leading 
the  Northern  Cheyennes  away  from  80 
years  of  semi-starvation  and  hopeless- 
ness toward  self-sufficiency  and  dignity. 

Father  Emmett  Hoffmann,  a  young 
Capuchin  priest,  heads  the  St.  Labre 
Indian  School  and  Mission  on  reserva- 
tion grounds  near  Ashland,  Montana. 

When  he  first  arrived,  eleven  years 
ago,  fresh  from  seminary  school  in 
Wisconsin,  St.  Labre's  enrollment— in- 
cluding grade  and  high  school  classes 
—totaled  130.  The  average  tribe  mem- 
ber had  barely  managed  to  finish  third 
grade.  Most  Cheyenne  families  sub- 
sisted on  welfare  and  odd  summer  jobs 
at  neighboring  cattle  ranches:  20°  o  still 
lived  in  tents  (the  luckier  ones  owned 
floorless  shacks);  5%  had  electricity; 
almost  none  had  plumbing.  Less  than 
450,000  acres  of  semi-arid  land  that 
could  not  be  farmed  supported  roughly 
2,500  people.  Frustration  and  alcohol- 
ism ran  high.  Kitchen  larders  and  life 
expectancy  ran  low. 

In  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  St. 
Labre  represented  a  slender  life  line 
with  tomorrow.  There,  at  least  from 
Monday  through  Friday,  Cheyenne 
children  slept  in  warm  beds  and  ate 
full  meals.  There,  every  day  of  the 
week,  Father  Emmett's  desk  light 
burned  late  while  a  straggling  proces- 
sion of  adults  who  had  come  to  beg  his 
help  filed  past  that  desk.  (After  closing 
the  office  one  evening,  he  told  several 
youngsters  playing  in  the  church  yard 
that  they  should  run  along  home  for 
supper.  "This  is  Sunday;  we  never  get 
hungry  on  Sunday,"  a  small  boy  replied.] 

"Charity  is  our  business,"  Father  Em- 
mett explains.  "But  what  these  people 
needed  was  not  just  another  handout 
from  us.  They  needed  something  to  do 


and  the  taste  of  a  steady  wage." 

To  keep  St.  Labre  going,  the  mission 
staff  itself  has  always  "begged"  by 
mail.  Letters  requesting  donations 
travel  from  Ashland's  post  office  to  ev- 
ery part  of  the  nation.  With  each  re- 
quest letter,  a  small  plastic  tomahawk 
or  tepee  or  totem  pole  — some  inexpen- 
sive souvenir  novelty— is  enclosed.  Fol- 
lowing his  predecessor's  example, 
Father  Emmett  first  ordered  these  sou- 
venirs in  bulk  from  the  New  York 
plant  of  Guild  Arts  and  Crafts,  Inc. 
Then  an  idea  was  born— "born  out  of 
desperation,"  seven  years  ago. 

He  convinced  Guild  Arts  and  Crafts 
that  Cheyenne  labor  could  assemble 
their  plastic  items  right  in  Montana, 
obtained  the  company's  help  in  setting 
up  a  small  assembly  plant,  and  ran  the 
operation  himself  for  several  years. 

"But  it  was  getting  to  be  too  much," 
he  recalls.  "I  couldn't  do  full  justice  to 
both  plant  and  school.  Besides,  St. 
Labre  has  only  a  few  major  mailings 
each  year.  This  means  I  could  give  the 
Cheyennes  only  seasonal  employment. 
My  thought  was  that  if  Guild  Arts 
would  operate  their  own  plant  out 
here,  they'd  be  able  to  assemble  many 
different  items  and  keep  running  all 
year  'round." 

Several  local  observers  thought  the 
entire  project  a  wide-eyed  dream.  "You 
can't  depend  on  that  kind  of  labor 
force.  Indians  don't  know  how  to  work 
steady  hours;  factories  are  against  their 
nature.  It  can't  be  done." 

But  both  Leo  Dohn  Senior  and  Junior, 
presiding  officers  at  Guild  Arts  and 
Crafts  in  New  York,  thought  maybe  it 
could  be  done.  They  liked  the  idea  of 
"by-passing  the  dole"  to  help  people 
help  themselves.  They  told  a  young, 
stubborn  redhead,  John  Seidl,  to  pack 
up  his  family,  move  to  Montana,  and 
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a  saga  of  stubborn  men 


find  out  exactly  what  could  be  done. 
That  was  three  years  ago. 

Today,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Divi- 
sion of  Guild  Arts  and  Crafts  — under 
the  direction  of  its  ebullient  Vice  Pres- 
ident, John  Seidl  —  employs  nearly  180 
people  (all  Cheyennes),  hums  with  pro- 
duction the  year  'round,  writes  out  a 
payroll  of  over  $8,000  in  an  average 
week,  has  expanded  its  product  line  to 
include  costume  jewelry,  and  is  cur- 
rently eyeing  the  ceramics  market. 

Directly  across  a  dirt  road  from  each 
other,  school  and  plant  have  grown 
side  by  side.  When  Father  Emmett  be- 
gan at  St.  Labre,  the  mission  employed 
around  25  staff  members,  was  housed 
in  a  string  of  grey  stucco  buildings. 
Now,  that  staff  has  swelled  to  105; 
nearly  90  Cheyenne  teachers,  dormi- 
tory attendants,  maintenance  helpers, 
kitchen  workers,  bus  drivers,  and  office 
clerks  are  taking  home  mission  pay- 
checks each  week.  And  those  stucco 
classrooms  still  see  hard  use,  but  be- 
fore them  stand  modern  yellow-brick 
dormitories,  a  cafeteria,  a  trade  school, 
gymnasium,  and  chapel.  Father  Emmett 
has  succeeded  in  tripling  school  en- 
rollment as  well  as  school  facilities. 
His  next  project:  a  new  high  school 
building.  His  biggest  dream:  a  college 
for  young  Cheyenne  students,  right  on 
reservation  grounds. 

Both  priest  and  plant  director  have 
helped  several  promising  young  men 
continue  their  education  after  gradua- 
tion. John  brought  Marvin  Spotted  Elk 
and  Tony  Foote  out  of  the  assembly 
line  into  the  office,  is  sending  them  to 
bookkeeping  class  this  fall.  ("It's  a  great 
satisfaction  seeing  these  people  de- 
velop and  mature.")  Both  leaders  have 
watched  their  tenacious  faith  in  self- 
help  breathe  new  life  into  an  entire 
Indian  nation. 


"Sam  Weasel  Bear,  one  of  our  Guild 
Arts  workers,  is  61  years  old,"  muses 
John.  "At  that  age,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  he  finally  can  have  electricity. 
Thinking  about  people  like  Sam,  it 
makes  me  feel  good  whenever  I  sign 
our  payroll." 

Joe's  Trading  Post,  the  only  grocery 
store  in  Ashland,  turned  over  about 
$800  worth  of  merchandise  per  month, 
seven  years  ago.  Four  years  later, 
Cheyenne  housewives  were  buying 
well  over  $2,000  a  week.  Not  only  has 
the  tribe's  diet  and  health  vastly  im- 
proved, local  clothing  and  furniture 
orders  have  soared.  Today,  most  fam- 
ilies own  refrigerators,  eat  by  electric 
light,  rinse  dishes  under  running  water. 
Young  couples  are  buying  ultra-mod- 
ern trailer  homes,  beautifully  equipped 
and  decorated. 

But  future  prospects  are  not  100°  o 
worry-free.  Out  of  2,700  tribe  members, 
nearly  half  are  under  age  21.  John  and 
Father  Emmett  wonder  if  their  efforts 
at  combating  unemployment  can  grow 
apace  with  this  coming  labor  force. 
Cheyenne  loyalty  to  the  reservation  is 
legend.  Several  young  people  have  tried 
relocation  in  large  West  Coast  cities; 
almost  all  became  discouraged  by  the 
loneliness  and  high  cost  of  urban  liv- 
ing: many  are  now  back  home,  work- 
ing at  Guild  Arts.  "If  U.  S.  space  re- 
searchers say  their  big  problem  is  fig- 
uring out  how  to  get  a  man  back  from 
the  moon,"  grins  John  Seidl,  "all  they 
have  to  do  is  send  up  a  Cheyenne.  He'll 
get  back  to  Montana  somehow." 

The  answer  to  the  future  probably 
will  come  from  young  Cheyennes  them- 
selves. Even  while  cherishing  tribal 
culture,  legend,  and  loyalty,  they  race 
toward  the  promises  of  20th  Century 
America.  Eager,  educated,  inquisitive, 
they  remember  well  the  old  days,  value 
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their  new-found  self-sufficiency,  are 
thinking  long  and  hard  about  tomor- 
row. "Speaking  of  tomorrow,  I  was 
not  only  surprised,"  recalls  Father  Em- 
mett,  "I  was  mighty  encouraged  when 
your  Prudential  agent  signed  up  40 
new  policyholders  over  at  Guild  Arts." 


LLOYD  WOLFNAME,  KENNETH 
CRAZY  MULE,  RAYMOND  LITTLE 
BEAR,  AND  MAR/ORIE  AMERICAN 
HOUSE  HAVE  ALL  BECOME  PRU- 
DENTIAL POLICYOWNERS. 

Early  last  year,  Special  Agent  Marlin 
Johnson,  from  Prudential's  Montana 
Agency  in  Billings,  drove  into  the  small 
reservation  town  called  Lame  Deer, 
looking  for  Herman  Limberhand.  A  24- 
year-old  accountant  with  two  children 
and  new  job  responsibilities,  Herman 
sounded  like  a  good  prospect.  Marlin 
had  heard  about  him  through  a  rancher 
client.  This  "lead"  turned  out  to  be  the 
little  pebble  that  would  start  several 
wide  ripples. 

Not  only  did  the  young  Cheyenne  im- 
mediately apply  for  a  family  policy,  he 
began  telling  Marlin  about  his  work 
at  Guild  Arts  and  Crafts  -  about  the 
number  of  other  employees  there  who 
lacked  any  insurance  protection.  Her- 
man thought  there  was  an  obvious  need 
for  fellow  tribal  members,  especially 
the  many  young-marrieds  at  the  plant, 
to  start  some  kind  of  life  insurance 
program.  Marlin  heartily  agreed. 

So  did  John  Seidl.  Already  an  owner 
of  Pru  protection  (as  are  his  parents), 
John  welcomed  the  idea  of  individual 
policies  paid  for  on  a  Payroll  Budget 
Plan.  This  could  be,  he  felt,  another 
firm  step  toward  that  goal  of  financial 
independence  and  self-respect  which 
lay  behind  all  his  work.  John  had,  in 
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St.  Labre's  tiny  new  chapel  was 
designed  by  same  artist  who  created 
the  Vatican  pavilion  chapel  at  New 
York  World's  Fair.  Wry  humor  and 
sober  vitality  always  evident,  Father 
Emmett  flies  his  own  plane  when 
visiting  1  3  outlying  mission  stations. 


Guild  Arts'  first-year  production  totaled  nearly 
100,000;  last  year's  output  passed  six  million 
mark.  Inside  plant  (bottom  photo),  Pru's  Marlin 
Johnson  answers  questions.  Marvin  Spotted  Elk 
(left)  tried  working  in  San  Francisco,  returned 
home  to  join  Guild  Arts,  was  promoted,  now  lives 
with  wife  and  baby  in  ultra-modern  trailer  home. 
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(Top  photo)  First  graders  struggle  with  penmanship.  Main- 
tained by  Capuchin  priests  and  Franciscan  nuns.  St.  Labre's 
facilities  are  nonsectarian.  (Bottom)  Followed  by  hero- 
worshippers  wherever  he  goes,  mission's  38-year-old 
director  puts  in  15  whirlwind  hours  per  average  day.  In 
eleven  years,  he  has  tripled  school  enrollment  and  facilities. 
New  school  cafeteria  now  feeds  over  300  boarding  students. 


(Top  photo)  Student  and  teacher  meet  during  powwow  intermission. 
The  new  generation  carries  hope  clearly  in  its  eyes.  "Indians  have 
probably  come  further  during  the  last  ten  years  than  in  the  previous  50," 
said  one  man  at  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  (Bottom)  Drum  throbs  fill  every 
corner  when  factory  turns  into  dancing  ground  at  night.  John  Seidl 
sponsored  this  powwow  for  reservation,  later  tackled  the  baked  beans 
and  killing  dance  pace  with  as  much  gusto  as  any  Cheyenne  brave. 
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fact,  been  considering  various  types  of 
group  plans  to  cover  employees,  but 
now  he  wanted  to  see  whether  the  In- 
dians themselves  would  be  interested 
in  building  their  own  future  security. 
He  turned  over  his  office  to  Agent  John- 
son, endorsing  interviews  right  in  the 
plant  on  company  time. 

"It  was  kinda  hard  getting  across  to 
some  of  the  older  workers,"  Marlin  re- 
members, "but  the  young  people  under- 
stood. I  compared  life  insurance  with 
their  jobs  in  that  both  could  make 
them  —  and  their  families  —  independ- 
ent of  charity  from  either  the  tribe  or 
the  government.  They  had  seen  old 
people  scratching  along  on  welfare  and 
maybe  a  little  money  from  tribal  land 
sales.  They  knew  what  death  could 
mean  to  a  family  unit  when  there's  no 
money  at  all." 

Some  few  weeks  after  his  plant  inter- 
views began,  Marlin  had  enrolled  over 
40  workers  —  mostly  for  family  policies 
—  under  Prudential's  Payroll  Budget 
Plan.  Shortly  after  that,  Plant  Director 
Seidl  applied  for  a  group  insurance  plan 
that  would  provide  life  and  hospital 
expense  coverage  for  all  employees  at 
no  cost  to  them.  "We  didn't  lose  a 
single  Payroll  Budget  case  as  a  result 
of  this  new  group  coverage,  either," 
says  Marlin. 

Cheyenne  office  workers  at  St.  Labre 
Mission  were  not  to  be  by-passed. 
Marlin  began  a  Payroll  Budget  Plan  for 
them.  Finally,  early  in  December,  all 
mission  staff  members  came  under  the 
protection  of  a  new  Prudential  group 
health  insurance  plan,  signed  for  by 
Father  Emmett. 

In  the  half-wild,  sweeping-sky  lands 
of  the  Northern  Cheyenne,  where  new 
hope  is  taking  root,  Prudential  has  be- 
come a  number  one  symbol  of  security. 
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CHEYENNE  SPRINi 


(Top)  Under  hat.  medicine  man  Jim  Black  Wolf  always  wears  black  head  band  to 
symbolize  his  responsibility  as  "Keeper  of  Medicine  Hat"— sacred  buffalo  head 
with  horns,  over  300  years  old.  Braves  once  danced  around  Medicine  Hat  before 
battle.  (Center)  Agent  Johnson,  million-dollar-producer  in  '65,  "Mr.  Insurance" 
to  entire  reservation,  joins  Seidl  watching  assembly  of  plastic  totem  poles.  Lease 
for  new  plant  building,  erected  by  Cheyennes,  brings  tribe  4%  interest.  (Bottom) 
Brown  robes  flapping.  Father  tears  off  across  "campus"  to  check  dormitory  heating. 
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ASSETS  1965         1964 

BONDS  (/n  t^ousanc^s) 

U.S.  Government $    486,556 

Other  Government 214,748 

State,  Provincial  and  Municipal 217,804 

Railroad 141,807 

Public  Utility 690,941 

Industrial  and  Miscellaneous 7,606,728       $  9,358,584*      $  8,883,662 

STOCKS 

Preferred $    106,219 

Common 823,890  930,109  712,836 

MORTGAGE  LOANS  ON  REAL  ESTATE 9,382,440*  8,910,174 

REAL  ESTATE 

Investment,  and  housing $    656,688 

Foreclosed 5,423 

Occupied  by  Company,  and  other 99,781  761,892  728,814 

LOANS  ON  POLICIES 748,048  700,601 

OTHER  INVESTMENTS 180,497  152,964 

CASH  IN  BANKS  AND  IN  OFFICE 139,950  141,247 

NET  PREMIUMS  SECURED  BY  POLICY  RESERVES 585,535  549,323 

INVESTMENT  INCOME  DUE  AND  ACCRUED 210,944  192,269 

SEPARATE  ACCOUNT  BUSINESS  ASSETS 54,832  19,090 

OTHER  ASSETS 27,950  24,905 

•Bonds  of  $204,224,000  and  mortgages  of  $356,396,000  included  in  the  respec-                                               $22,380,781  $21 ,01  5,885 

tive  totals  above  are  deposited  with  governmental  authorities  as  required  by  law.  ===== 
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LIABILITIES 

INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  RESERVES $18,429,063        $17,366,145 

OTHER  POLICY  RESERVES 467,530  454,084 

RESERVED  FOR  POLICY  DIVIDENDS  PAYABLE  IN  THE  FOLLOWING 

YEAR  (in  addition  to  $88,173,000  applied  December  31,  1965)  502,597  473,810 

APPORTIONED  TO  THE  CREDIT  OF  DEFERRED  DIVIDEND 

POLICIES,  PAYABLE  AFTER  THE  FOLLOWING  YEAR        .... 

OTHER  POLICY  LIABILITIES 

RESERVED  FOR  TAXES 

MANDATORY  VALUATION  RESERVES 

For  bonds  and  stocks 

For  mortgage  loans 

SEPARATE  ACCOUNT  BUSINESS  LIABILITIES 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIABILITIES 

TOTAL    

POLICY  RESERVE  REQUIRED  BY  NEW  JERSEY 

STATUTE  N.J.S.A.  17:34-24 732,962  744,762 

ADDITIONAL  RESERVE  FOR  FLUCTUATIONS  IN 

SECURITIES  VALUES  AND  OTHER  CONTINGENCIES       ....  100,000  80,021 

CONTINGENT  RESERVE  FOR  SEPARATE  ACCOUNT  BUSINESS      .       .  750  750 

UNASSIGNED  SURPLUS 427,113  408,097 

$22,380,781        $21,015,885 

Assets  of  $57,163,000  at  December  31, 1965,  representing  funds  withheld  from  or  deposited  by  employees,  mort- 
gagors and  others  for  income  and  other  taxes,  purchase  of  savings  bonds  for  employees,  etc.,  and  liabilities  of  an 
equal  amount,  are  not  included  in  the  above  statement.  33 


4,625 

5,300 

1,055,971 

953,044 

93,576 

96,488 

449,760 

337,928 

10,608 

22,966 

54,390 

1 9,038 

51,836 

53,452 

$21,119,956 

$1 9,782,255 

SUMMARY  OF  1965  OPERATIONS 


1965 


1964 


INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  AND  ANNUITY  CONSIDERATIONS    . 
INVESTMENT  INCOME  (after  deducting  investment  expenses  of 

$50,099,000  and  taxes  of  $28,629,000) 

MISCELLANEOUS  INCOME .       .       . 

TOTAL        

PAID  OR  CREDITED  TO  POLICYOWNERS  AND 

BENEFICIARIES  (exclusive  of  dividends) 

INCREASE  IN  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  RESERVES  TO 

PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  FUTURE  CLAIMS         .       . 

INSURANCE  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

INSURANCE  TAXES 

TOTAL        

GAIN  FROM  OPERATIONS  BEFORE  DIVIDENDS  TO 

POLICYOWNERS  AND  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES       .       .       . 

DIVIDENDS  TO  POLICYOWNERS 

BALANCE  

FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES 

INCREASE  IN  MARGIN  FOR  PROTECTION  OF  POLICYOWNERS 

ARISING  FROM  CURRENT  YEAR'S  OPERATIONS       .       .       . 


$      208,644 
101,823 

$      106,821 


(in  thousands) 

$ 

2,925,832 

$ 

2,732,832 

999,607 

929,922 

124 

$ 

172 

$ 

3,925,563 

3,662,926 

$ 

1,547,477 

$ 

1,431,773 

974,362 

905,796 

523,055 

499,236 

56,795 

53,997 

$ 

3,101,689 

$ 

2,890,802 

$ 

823,874 

$ 

772,124 

615,230 

583,340 

$      1 88,784 
97,392 


91,392 


UNASSIGNED  SURPLUS  ACCOUNT 

BALANCE,  DECEMBER  31,  1964 
ADD: 

Increase  arising  from  current  year's  operations 

Net  increase  from  sale  and  adjustment  in  value  of  assets,  $1 1 3,322,000,  less 
increase  in  mandatory  asset  valuation  reserves,  $99,474,000  . 

Increase  in  surplus  of  Separate  Account  Business 

DEDUCT: 

Increase  in  policy  reserve  required  by  New  Jersey  Statute  N.J.S.A.  17  :34-24 

Increase  in  the  additional  reserve  for  fluctuations  in  securities  values  and  other 
contingencies 

Additional  contributions  to  fund  benefits  related  to  compensation  of  prior  years 
under  plans  for  employees  and  agents 

Increase  in  insurance  and  annuity  reserves  on  account  of  changes  in  valuation 
bases,  $88,556,000,  less  $83,180,000  previously  set  aside  in  policy  reserves 
required  by  New  Jersey  Statute  N.J.S.A.  17  :34-24  used  to  accomplish  part 
of  such  changes,  and  less  $214,000  increase  in  net  outstanding  premiums  on 
account  of  such  changes  . 

BALANCE,  DECEMBER  31,  1965 


1965 


$ 

408,097 

$ 

106,821 
13,848 

390 

121,059 

$ 

529,1 56 

$ 

71,380 

19,979 

5,522 

5,162 


102,043 


$      427.1 1 3 


AUDITORS'  REPORT  We  have  examined  the  Statement  of  Financial  Condition  of  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 
as  of  December  31 , 1 965  and  the  related  Summary  of  Operations  and  the  Unassigned  Surplus  Account  for  the  year  then  ended.  Our 
examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards  and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  account- 
ing records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances.  The  legal  reserves  and  statutory 
apportionments  were  certified  by  the  Commissioner  of  Banking  and  Insurance  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  other  policy  reserves 
and  the  sums  reserved  for  policy  dividends  payable  in  the  following  year  were  certified  by  the  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Company. 

In  our  opinion,  based  upon  our  examination  and  upon  the  above  certifications,  the  accompanying  Statement  of  Financial  Condition, 
the  related  Summary  of  Operations  and  the  Unassigned  Surplus  Account  present  fairly  the  financial  position  of  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America  at  December  31 ,  1 965  and  the  results  of  its  operations  for  the  year  then  ended,  in  accordance  with 
accounting  treatments  and  valuations  prescribed  for  life  insurance  companies  and  in  conformity  in  all  material  respects  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

PUDER  &  PUDER,  Certified  Public  Accountants,  60  Park  Place,  Newark,  N.  J.        March  9, 1966 


PRUDENTIAL  CITY 


This  lovely  city  of  color,  lights,  and  pulsating  movement 
.  .  .  this  majestic  metropolis  that  sweeps  across  our 
Prudential  People  cover  .  .  .  it's  a  magic  city  as  only  the 
make-believe  can  be  magic.  For  this  is  Prudential  City,  as 
envisioned  by  artist  Art  Scholz  ...  an  imaginary  bringing 
together  of  all  the  very  real  home  office  buildings,  cor- 
porate and  regional,  that  now  stand  at  eight  strategic 
crossroads  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Our  city  is  busy.  It  hums  with  computers,  rings  with 
telephone  bells,  clangs  with  mail  carts,  echoes  with 
hurrying  heels,  vibrates  with  the  voices  of  over  1  7.000 
employee-citizens. 

Our  city  is  big.  The  work  area  needed  by  Prudential 
alone  encompasses  over  three  and  three-quarter  million 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  In  addition.  Prudential  leases 
almost  an  equal  amount  of  space  to  tenants;  more  than 
four  and  one-quarter  million  square  feet  will  be  available 
for  tenants  when  construction  work  at  NEHO  in  Boston 
is  finished.  If  placed  end  to  end.  this  total  amount— over 
eight  million  square  feet— would  form  a  twelve-inch-wide 
path  stretching  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans. 

But  all  work  and  no  play  makes  a  city  a  dull  place. 
Prudential  City  could  never  be  called  dull.  Inside  it,  you'll 
find  handball  courts,  athletic  fields,  libraries,  recreation 
lounges,  fountains,  landscaped  shopping  malls  and  parks, 
huge  parking  facilities  (some  underground),  a  hotel,  a  lake, 
auditoriums,  works  of  art.  and  public  observation  points 
atop  skyscrapers  that  have  become  major  tourist  attrac- 


tions in  the  real  cities  where  they  do  exist. 

Like  to  try  to  pinpoint  a  geographic  location  for  Pruden- 
tial City  ?  Just  look  for  206  acres  of  available  land— about 
1 5  times  the  amount  of  land  covered  by  New  York's 
Rockefeller  Center— in  or  close  to  a  large  metropolitan 
area,  with  good  climate,  housing,  shopping,  schools  and 
transportation  for  the  staff  and  their  families,  plus  good 
postal  service,  transportation,  and  municipal  services 
(such  as  fire  and  police  protection)  available  for  company 
operations.  Another  thing :  You  must  make  sure  the 
underground  rock  formation  could  support  29.3  acres 
of  buildings  that  soar  as  high  as  52  stories. 

But  perhaps  it's  just  as  well  if  you  don't  find  a  suitable 
location.  One  spot  could  never  offer  the  variety  that's  now 
enjoyed  by  Prudential's  different  home  offices.  From  the 
mild  winter  days  of  Jacksonville  and  Houston  to  the 
pleasant  summers  of  Toronto  and  Minneapolis,  we  have 
weather  to  please  (or  displease)  every  taste.  And  from  a 
river-bank  setting  in  Jacksonville  to  a  "floating"  location 
over  pre-historic  tarpits  in  Los  Angeles,  from  an  "air- 
rights"  site  over  a  railway  in  Chicago  to  a  park-like  setting 
on  the  outskirts  of  metropolitan  Minneapolis.  Pru  covers 
the  range  of  business  environments. 

Prudential  City,  of  course,  as  shown  in  this  cover  paint- 
ing, is  not  at  all  complete  because  it  doesn't  include— how 
could  it?— those  1.700  field  offices  and  39.000  field 
people  who  represent  such  a  vital  part  of  the  "big  picture" 
that  is  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America. 


COVER  PICTURE:  A— Western  Home  Office,  Los  Angeles ;  B— Mid-America  Home  Office,  Chicago  ;  C— Canadian  Head  Office.  Toronto;  D— 
North  Central  Home  Office,  Minneapolis  ;  E — South  Central  Home  Office,  Jacksonville ;  F — Northeastern  Home  Office,  Boston  ;  G,  H,  I,  J — Plaza, 
Gibraltar,  Warren  and  High  Street  Buildings,  Corporate  Home  Office,  Newark;  K.  L,  M  — Mainland  Office  (Linwood,  N.  J),  Washington  Street 
Building  (Newark,  N.  J.),  and  Tri-City  Office  (Millville,  N.  J),  Eastern  Home  Office;     N— Southwestern  Home  Office,  Houston. 


